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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1856. 



A WORD TO PEACE MEN JUST NOW: 

THEIR DUTY IN THE PRESENT CRISIS OF OUR. COUNTRY. 

The present is a time of sore trial to the friends of peace in our country. 
We are approaching, if not actually passing through, an ordeal likely to put 
our long boasted experiment of self-government to a test much severer and 
more perilous than we have as yet experienced. So every man of sober re- 
flection feels, and the wisest among us are in painful doubt respecting the 
result. The issue is forced upon us ; and, for good or for evil, we must 
meet it. It has come as a natural, inevitable consequence of the rival and 
incompatible elements existing in our country from the very origin of our 
confederacy. It is the old, immemorial, world-wide conflict between right 
and might, justice and oppression, freedom and slavery ; a conflict in princi- 
ple and interest between the different sections of our Republic coeval with 
its birth, running parallel with its entire history, and woven more or less into 
its whole policy; a conflict kept at bay for nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, but which no wisdom, no concessions, or compromises, can much 
longer hold back from a direct, decisive struggle. The antagonistic forces of 
Freedom and Slavery now stand before tli3 nation and the world, face to 
face, in a sort of internecene contest. It is a fierce death-grapple for the 
mastery of our Republic, if not for the ultimate control of this whole West- 
ern Hemisphere. It is a mighty and fearful stake, on which are prospec- 
tively suspended the hopes of freedom and popular government for the world 
through unborn ages. Neither party will yield without a desperate strug- 
gle ; and God only knows where or how it will end. 
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As peace men, however, it is not ours to prescribe the special duties of 
such a crisis. As good citizens, fearing God, and anxious for the welfare of 
our country, we are of course bound to meet aright its demands upon us ; 
but it should be borne in mind, that the cause of peace was never designed 
to provide a specific remedy for evils like that now bofore us, and cannot 
therefore be expected to answer the many difficult questions it may start to 
confound the wisest, and perplex the most conscientious. 

We would not blink any fair question suggested by the present crisis ; 
but we thick we shall best meet it by a few suggestions appropriate in our 
view to the case, and springing from the specific nature and aims of our 
cause. 

First of all, then, consider well the grand and only appropriate object of 
peace as a distinct department of reform. It is not to cure all evils ; not to 
avert or settle all disputes ; not to keep husbands and wives, families and 
neighborhoods, or different sections of a country, at peace with each other* 
However analogous in principle or spirit to these, it is distinct from them all. 
Its sole object is to do away the custom of war, or the practice of nations 
settling their disputes by a resort the sword. 

We must not, however, forget or ignore the important incidental bearings 
of our cause upon such domestic conflicts as the one now before us. It can- 
not fail to exert in every respect a benign influence on all the parties in such 
a struggle. It would pour oil upon the troubled waters, and tend to hush 
the angry surges of prejudice and passion into a calm. The principles we 
inculcate, and the habits we form, could not possibly exert any other ihan a 
salutary influence in every such case; and if our whole people, North and 
South, had been properly trained from the first in these principles and habits, 
there would not now have been the slightest doubt that the present difficulty, 
and all others in the future, would find in the end a peaceful solution. 
Here is a grand desideratum for our republic ; and we must yet have it, or 
we are pretty sure, sooner or later, to perish by a species of national suicide. 
We have long felt, though we have publicly said nothing on this point, that 
we are likely to need ere long the influence of our cause at home far more 
than abroad ; among oureslves than in our intercourse with other nations. 
It is no part of our specific object; but it is one of its incidental results, whose 
ultimate importance it will be difficult to over-estimate. 

The true patriot never despairs of his country ; but such patriotism is 
ever on the the alert to descry danger, as the surest means of ayerting it. 
We must withstand wrong at the start, especially a precedent sure in time to 
defeat our whole experiment of popular freedom. All history proves the 
chief bane and peril of republics to be in domestic feuds, and a propensity 
to depend on mere force, the insane and suicidal arbitrament of the sword, 
instead of law, reason, or fraternal conciliation, for the decision of their dis- 
putes. No republic can long outlive such habits ; and on men of peace 
must we rely to avert the ruin sure to result, sooner or later, from appeals 
to brute force for the settlement of any controversy between different parts 
of our country. No matter how the conflict turns, which party loses, or 
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■which wins, victory or defeat on either side would be fatal pretty much 
alike to both. Either would dig the grave of our republic, and toll the knell 
of the world's last great experiment in popular government. We do not 
put the case too strong ; for the peace doctrine of reliance on law, reason and 
moral influence, instead of brute force, will be found in the end .our only se- 
curity. 

Tell us not of the example set by our revolutionary sires. True, they 
■were successful ; but theirs was a solitary case amid almost numberless 
others of utter failure and ruin. It was a perilous experiment ; and we have 
ever since been obliged, in our own experience, to discard and punish the 
very principle on which they acted. And no wonder, for it would subvert 
any government ; and hence we have, in sheer self-defence, put it under the 
ban. The Shay Rebellion in Massachusetts, the Whiskey Insurrection in 
Pennsylvania, and the Dorr Revolution in Rhode Island, all rested their 
justification on the example of Seventy-six. The principle was in truth the 
same. There is no gainsaying the argument ; and, if we would hope for any 
permanency or security to our government, we must be very careful, espe- 
cially in times of intense popular excitement, how we tread in the footsteps 
even of such revolutionists as won our own independence. 

You may well think it very hard to bear such wrongs as those in Kanzas 
without protection or redress. Very true ; but it is just one of the cases 
■whose prompt or adequate relief is impossible. We grant that this does not 
justify in one whit the M'rong done ; but it shows the wisdom of bearing, as 
well as we can, evils that would only be aggravated by retaliation or any 
violent resistance. Do what we can, the evils are sure to continue for a 
time ; and the practical question is, whether it will not be better to bear them 
as patiently as possible, until returning reason and re-enthroned law shall have 
time to right the wrong, and bring the offenders, more or less, to condign 
punishment. 

Especially should it be borne in mind that no lighting, private or public, 
can of itself cure the evil. You may make all Kansas one vast battle- 
field, and dye in blood every one of its rivers and prairies, still the con- 
troversy, after years and perhaps ages of deadly strife, will remain to be 
settled by rational, peaceful means, by mutual concession and compromise. 
The fighting must prove, in the end, only gratuitous mischief and misery. 

In saying this, however, we do not mean to deny or ignore the commonly re- 
received right of personal self defence. We are not now arguing the ques- 
tion on any such extreme ground. Whatever may be our own views of 
the gospe! on this point, we are well aware that all our laws, and the gen- 
eral, almost unanimous opinion in the community, hold it perfectly right 
and even incumbent for the emigrants in Kansas to protect themselves 
and their families by all means within their reach against their assailants. 
No power in the land, whether President or Congress, can divest any man, 
East or West, of this constitutional right to have and to use arms in personal 
self-defence. We have no sympathy with the mawkish, hypocritical outcry 
against the idea of emigrants taking arms with them to Kansas. It is just 
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■what has ever been done by settlers in our new States ; and no man of 
sense and candor could ever have objected to a like use of rifles or revolvers 
by emigrants in Kansas. The only valid or fair complaint should have been 
against the unwise prominence and wide currency given to the simple, com- 
mon,well known fact, that those from theFree States, as well as from the South, 
went fully armed for defence against wild beasts and still more dangerous 
men. Had all this been taken for granted without parade or public notice, we 
see not how any handle could have been taken of it in a country where every- 
body is allowed this right; and, when on the ground with such weapons in hand, 
they would of course have been ready and expected to employ them in 
any emergency that might demand their use. Even in this case we could 
not ourselves draw a sword, or aim a rifle, consistently with our "views of 
the gospel ; but such views do not prevail in Kansas, or with one in a hun- 
dred of our people, West or East, South or North, and hence we have no 
right to sit in severe judgment on our brethren there for doing what the 
great mass even of Christians themselves would do in their own case. 
Indeed, the marvel is that the friends of Freedom in Kansas have behaved 
so well, with such exemplary patience and discretion ; and, instead of cen. 
suring them severely for occasional acts of retaliation to which they may 
have been tempted, we cannot/suppress our admiration of their general for- 
bearance and self-restraint under outrages that would disgrace any a<*e or 
clime. 

Clearly, the crisis calls aloud for all possible candor from both the parties to 
the pending struggle, and especially for a patient waiting to let our admira- 
ble form of government work its way safely put of these difficulties. It con- 
tains in itself a remedy for these evils ; and it is ours to apply this remedy, 
and calmly await the result. The voice of the people, the will of the 
majority, must in due time decide the mighty, all-absorbing issue now 
before us. The appeal is to the ballot box ; and from its verdict there can 
be no successful appeal. We trust it will, in due time, rectify existing 
wrongs ; but, if it should not, then, if ever, will be the time to inquire what 
more should or can be done. Here is the paramount demand of the present 
crisis. It is not any doctrines or measures of peace, but a wise, earnest, 
thorough application of the grand political catholicon provided in our 
government for such evils. The people must vote right. They must 
quietly drive from office the men who have so utterly betrayed their 
high trust, and put in their place men who shall recall the government to 
its true principles, and henceforth administer it in the interest, not of Slavery 
as its grand aim, but of justice and freedom. This will, but nothing else ever 
can, meet the pregnant and perilous crisis now upon us; and all appeals to 
brute force, except for personal self-defence, will be found, sooner or later, 
to turn in fatal recoil upon its abettors and apologists. Fifty will vote for 
freedom in Kanzas, where one would fight for it ; and, if you cannot get them 
to vote for it, it would be the climax of madness to think of securing it by 
an appeal to the sword. 



